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John Hicks House, Cambridge, Mass. 
THE HOUSE WAS BUILT IN 1760. THE ELL WAS ADDED ABOUT 1820. TH’S PICTURE SHOWS 
THE HOUSE AFTER IT HAD BEEN REMOVED TO THE CORNER CF BOYLSTON 
AND SOUTH STREETS IN 1929 
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NCE more the Hicks House in 
Cambridge passes through a 
| drastic change. In the hundred 
and seventy years since its construc- 
tion, only once has the old house known 
the peaceful existence of long continued 
ownership in one family. Change has 
laid a heavy hand upon this home, 
transforming and obliterating many 
features that it once possessed. Now 
that the old house is passing into a total- 
ly different existence, I have been asked 
to tell what I know concerning the place 
= | which was, until ever so recently, my 
home. If I am prejudiced in its favor or 
over enthusiastic, I hope to be forgiven, 
for old houses have a way of appealing 
to me through their own personality 
and atmosphere. 

John Hicks, the builder of this house, 
came of a long established Cambridge 
family of high reputation. His grand- 
father had owned quite an estate in 
Cambridge, namely the land which lay 
between Dunster and Holyoke, Win- 
throp and South Streets, the latter run- 
ning then along the Charles river bank. 
Dunster was an important street in the 
early days of Cambridge when it was 
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The Jotun Hicks House, Cambridge, Mass. 


By Estuer STEVENS FRASER 


the thoroughfare between Harvard Col- 
lege and the ferry (operated from the 
fcot of Dunster Street) which offered 
the quickest means of reaching Bos- 
ton. John Hicks’s father, Zechariah 
Hicks, received an excellent education 
at Harvard and became master of 
the famous old North Writing School 
in the North End of Boston. It is quite 
probable that John lived at his father’s 
house for a number of vears, even after 
he married Elizabeth Nutting of Cam- 
bridge, in 1748. For some years the 
writing school master rented a fine 
brick house in North Bennett Street, 
Boston. Then suddenly, in 1760, there 
appears in a newspaper the 
notice that all the possessions of Zech- 
ariah Hicks will be sold at public ven- 
due. The same vear, 1760, when John 
Hicks was thirty-five years of age, we 
find him purchasing of Caleb Prentice 
in Cambridge, the northwest corner of 
what had formerly been the Hicks es- 
tate, for 26 pounds 13 shillings and 4 
pence. It is also said to have been the 
place where Jonathan Nutting lived in 
1630, before setting out to become one 
of the founders of Concord, Massachu- 
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setts. Perhaps he was an early forebear 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Nutting Hicks. 

A carpenter by trade, John Hicks 
built for himself a six-room, gambrel- 
roofed home with a large central chim- 
ney ten feet square at the base. The 
house, which faced west, was laid out 
upon the usual floor plan of one room 
each side of the front hall, with stair- 
case winding up in front of the chim- 
ney and generous closets utilizing the 
space behind. Not much of the John 
Hicks finish has remained in the house 
due to the changes it has suffered, but 
the front staircase, with its sturdily 
turned balusters and pendent acorns, 
has attracted much attention from ar- 
chitects. There is also the one wall of 
simple panelling in the second-story 
south bedroom, where the fireplace is 
set in an unusual splayed recess. There 
is no panelling or wainscot of any kind 
around the other walls of this room. 
Arguing from this wall of panelled 
woodwork upstairs, some people be- 
lieve that the two main rooms down- 
stairs also must have had panelling at 
one time. Personally, I cannot agree 
with this line of reasoning, since I found 
original wallpaper on plaster in places 
where neither paper nor plaster would 
have been if these rooms had been 
wainscotted or panelled in any way. 
We must remember that in 1760, when 
this house was being built, plaster walls 
from cornice to baseboard were much 
esteemed for the display of newly fash- 
ionable wallpaper. Boston had one or 
more “paper-stainers” at work produc- 
ing wallpapers that were soon to make 
panelling and extensive woodwork whol- 
ly out of date. However, one room in 
the third story of the Hicks house did 
have a wall of simple woodwork, name- 
ly, a large panel over the small fireplace 


ee 


which had a plain moulding around it 
and no mantel shelf, while vertical 
boarding carried out the rest of the 
wall on the fireplace side. Around the 
other three sides of the room, hori-| 
zontal boarding, chair-rail height, com- 
pleted the woodwork. This and the 
other third-story room were the only 
rooms in the main house with any sort 
of wood wainscot. 

Here John and Elizabeth Hicks with 
their growing family of boys and girls 
came to live in 1762 when the house 
was completed. The older boys became 
students at Harvard, one after another. 
The eldest son, John Hicks, Jr., after 
his graduation, purchased a half inter- 
est in Green and Russell’s printing es- 
tablishment and became co-publisher of 
the Massachusetts Gazette and Post 


Boy. Another son, Jonathan, at the age 


of eighteen, graduated in the class of 
1770 and studied medicine, becoming 
eventually a surgeon in the Revolution- 
ary army. Zechariah Hicks, another 
son, became a saddler by trade and 
founded the firm which still exists un- 


der the name of W. W. Winship. Occa- | 


sionally the firm exhibits a little trunk 
made by Zechariah Hicks at his early 
shop in Cornhill, Boston. Of the daugh- | 
ters, several married men prominent in 
Cambridge social and political life,| 
whose descendants still form part of 
the old-time aristocracy of Cambridge. } 
A great-great-grandson of John Hicks, 
Mr. Herbert Saunders, for many years | 
curator of the Shepherd Memorial Asso-} 
ciation and secretary of the Cambridge} 
Historical Society, was my authority 
for much of the family tradition herein 
set forth. | 
The Hicks house must have been a 


center of family storm and stress in the| 


wn 








1770's. John, the head of the household, | 
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Dining Room in John Hicks House 
AS FURNISHED BY THE TENANTS, MR. AND MRS. CECIL FRASER. AGAINST THE DOOR-FRAME, 
IN THE CORNER, IS A FRAGMENT OF THE ORIGINAL WALL PAPER ON THIS ROOM 


was an ardent patriot, while his son 
John, publisher of the Boston news- 
paper, was violently Tory in his sym- 
pathies. We can imagine some heated 
debates wherein neither man was will- 
ing to compromise with his strong 
principles. According to family tradi- 
tion, one cold December night in 1773, 
John Hicks, senior, rose from bed while 
the rest of his household were quietly 
sleeping. Rather than let his departure 
be known by the creaking of the stairs, 
he let himself out of the second story, 
north bedroom window by means of a 
sheet rope. Hastily he made his way to 
Boston and joined that willful band of 


“Indians” who relieved the British of 
collecting taxes on the tea newly ar- 
rived in Boston harbor. All members of 
that lawless, but indignantly righteous 
band, swore themselves to eternal se- 
crecy, lest the British take revenge upon 
them individually. So John Hicks did 
not intend to admit that he had been 
present at the Boston Tea Party. Re- 
turning to Cambridge, in the wee small 
hours of the morning, he tried to regain 
his second-story bedroom by the same 
sheet rope which had helped him down 
so successfully. But alas, the ease with 
which he had descended could not be 
duplicated in the ascent, so he was 
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forced to come in by the regular door. 
At the foot of the stairs he hauled off 
his heavy leather boots, leaving them 
standing there, for he intended to rise 
early in the morning before other mem- 
bers of his household might be stirring. 
But John Hicks slept longer than he 
planned and the boots were discovered 
by his mother when she came down to 
set breakfast on the fire. Accusingly she 
waited for him when he tried to tiptoe 
down quietly. 

“John, you were out last night, 
weren't you?” 

“No, mother,” lied John, as he felt 
constrained to do if the secrecy of the 
Tea Party were to be properly kept. 

“Tohn! how can you say such a 
thing? You were out last night.” 

“No, Mother, . 

“Well, look at your boots standing 
here. They weren’t here last night when 
you wore them up to bed. Of course 
you were out last night!” So she picked 
up the telltale boots from out of which 
tea leaves began to fall. Realizing her 
son’s rabid views on the tea tax ques- 
tion, she immediately guessed what had 
happened. So she softened her tone and 
with an understanding smile assured 
him that that kind of night prowling 
was quite all right with her. 

What John Hicks did between De- 
cember, 1773, and April, 1775, family 
tradition saith not, but we may suppose 
that he nursed his wrath at the tyranny 
of the British. On the night of April 
18th-19th, 1775, while John Hicks lay 
quietly sleeping, British soldiers were 
marching out to Lexington and Con- 
cord. The next morning when news of 
the fighting trickled back into Cam- 
bridge, he went out to his barn that 
stood in the rear of the house, lifted up 
the loose floor boards beneath which 


——— 


his musket and powder horn lay hid- 
den, and saddled his horse. Then he rode 
out toward North Cambridge where he 
expected to catch sight of the retreat- 
ing British soldiers. He had travelled 
as far as what is now the junction of 
Massachusetts and Rindge Avenues 
when redcoats were visible in the dis- 
tance. Getting down behind some bar- 
rels piled here John Hicks was joined 
by two other men, Joseph Marcy and 
Moses Richardson. As the British came 
abreast of them these three patriots 
fired and met death immediately by 
the soldiers’ return volley. 

Late that afternoon, when her hus- 
band’s absence became prolonged 
through the supper hour, Mrs. Hicks 
sent out her oldest son remaining at 
home, a boy of twelve, to see if he could 
ascertain anything concerning his fa- 
ther’s whereabouts. He soon came upon 
the bodies of the three slain men, se- 
cured a cart and drove home with these 
tragic remains. Under cover of dark- 
ness, lest the British know just how 
many victims they had exacted from 
the patriots, these men were hastily 


buried in Christ Church yard, with no] 
marker for their common grave. At the | 


time of the Cambridge centennial cele- 


bration in 1876, an attempt was made 





to locate the grave of these patriots, | 


and it is thought that they now lie 


fittingly beneath the monument then 
“ 4 


erected to their memory. 

Back at the Hicks house John’s wid- 
ow began to think seriously of the fu- 
ture. Her eldest sons were setting forth 
to join the war that had now descended 
upon the Colonies. It might be years 
before they would return to help look 
after her. John Hicks, Jr., fled to Hall- 
fax where he remained until long after 
the war. (Toward the end of his life he 
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The John Hicks Bouse 














Fireplace and Oven in the old Kitchen 


returned to Newton, living in compara- 
tive ease.) Mrs. Hicks found herselt 
left at home with six or seven children, 
the oldest being only twelve. With a 
large house, six open fireplaces to be 
kept filled with logs when wintry weath- 
er should demand it for their comfort, 
Mrs. Hicks came to the conclusion that 
the family would be better off in a 
smaller home. So she gathered together 
her household possessions and moved 
two blocks away on what is now Win- 
throp Street to a little house still stand- 
ing, recently purchased by a well-known 
Cambridge collector of antiques. Here 
Mrs. Hicks lived to the ripe old age of 
ninety-nine years, vividly remembered 


by her many grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 

When Mrs. Hicks moved out of the 
Dunster Street house, the place re- 
mained vacant for a while. Situated, as 
it was, so conveniently near the center 
of town, the old house was comman- 
deered by General Washington and 
General Putnam for the use of subor- 
dinate officers and for the storage of 
supplies during the time that troops 
were quartered in Cambridge. 

So much for the traditional history 
reported by members of the family who 
remember hearing grandmother Hicks 
tell stories of her life and experiences. 
No doubt this story is very near the 
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truth, but it is not quite the whole 
‘rut; concerning John Hicks and his 
home. Recent research has brought to 
light certain information hitherto un- 
known to living members of the family, 
and I am somewhat at sea in my at- 
tempt to reconcile parts of them with 
word-of-mouth tradition. However, if 
the entire truth were known, I am sure 
we would perceive what worthy motive 
or principle lay behind these facts I 
now report, for John Hicks and all his 
descendants have ever preferred to sac- 


rifice themselves than to alter their be- 


liefs and principles. And John Hicks 
not only sacrificed himself, but his 
home also. It is quite possible that he 
was a greater patriot than Cambridge 
histories have chronicled. 

A succession of documents obscurely 
filed with many unindexed records at 
East Cambridge Court House partially 
unfold the story of John Hicks as a 
town official. He had been appointed 
constable about the year 1770, and his 
name is signed on the back of several 
orders which he had to serve “warning” 
out of town strangers who were likely 
to become public charges. The first un- 
usual document relating to John Hicks 
is the one which reports a meeting of 
the town fathers whereat it was voted 
tO pay sixpence on a pound for every 
pound of tax money collected. John 
Hicks accepted the office of tax collec- 
tor, and posted a bond of a thousand 
pounds for the faithful performance of 
that office. This was early in January, 
1771. 

The next document is a note signed by 
the three Cambridge assessors certify- 
ing that they had assessed the Polls and 
Estates in Cambridge the sum of £307, 
8, o, and had delivered the list to Mr. 
John Hicks, Collector, the sum therein 


——— 


named being returnable to the town on 
or before May 31, 1771. 

Then comes a superficial sort of ac- 
counting which shows that the total 
taxes due the town were £307,8, of 
which sum Hicks has returned £29,109. 
10.3 and £65,13,3 were collected from 
Hicks to pay the men who had worked 
on the town roads. This left some £212 
still unaccounted for and although it 
had several times been demanded it 
had not been settled by the said John 
Hicks. 

So the next document relates to the 
summoning of John Hicks to appear in 
court and the attachment of his real 
estate as surety for his settlement of 
claims against him. If only we might 
know the defendant’s side of the case, 
I am confident that the reasons why 
John Hicks refused to collect or pay the 
town taxes would prove to be his com- 
plete vindication. For we must not 
jump to the simple conclusion that he 
was a crooked town official even though 
he was called “defective.” We must not 
hastily surmise that Hicks collected the 
tax funds and kept them for his own 
use. Such a proceeding would have been 
well known to the townspeople, yet 
John Hicks’ descendants even up to the 


present day have held town offices with | 


the full support of the people. Surely, 
if Hicks had been dishonest, the town 
of Cambridge would not have erected 
such an imposing monument to his 
memory as that which stands in Christ 
Church yard. 

No, John Hicks had some other rea- 
son for refusing to pay or collect the 
town taxes. It seems apparent that be- 
tween 1770, when Hicks accepted the 
appointment of town collector, and 1773 
when he refused to settle the full tax 
bill for the town, something had hap- 
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South Chamber, John Hicks Bouse 


THE WALL PAPER IS A STENCIL REPRODUCTION BY MRS. FRASER OF THE SECOND OLDEST PAPER 
FOUND ON THE WALLS OF THIS ROOM — WHITE ON TERRA COTTA BROWN 


pened to cause his change of heart. Was 
anything going on between the British 
government and the American colo- 
nists, controversial in nature, that 
would cause Hicks to take a radically 
rebellious stand: 

Most certainly there was. Between 
Governor Hutchinson and the people, 
as represented by the Great and Gen- 
eral Court, a long drawn out contro- 
versy over abstract political questions 
had resulted in a two-year refusal to 
consider such practical business ques- 
tions as the public debt and the raising 
of local taxes. Hutchinson, growing im- 
patient and aiming to force definite ac- 


tion, on Oct. 30, 1770, directed the 
Treasurer to issue his warrants for the 
accrued debt amounting to 96,000 
pounds. These warrants were artfully 
distributed to the several counties just 
before the meeting of the General 
Court, and had the desired effect of 
getting that body to proceed to prac- 
tical business. At this time, the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts allowed sums 
for the salaries of the Governor and 
the Judges of the Superior Court. In 
June, 1771, the annual tax bill assessed 
the English Commissioners for the col- 


-lecting of customs, on their incomes in 


like manner as other citizens. Governor 
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Hutchinson, however, refused to sign a 
tax bill that did not exempt these com- 
missioners from taxation. 

Now all this controversy over taxes 
was going on at exactly the time that 
John Hicks refused to discharge his 
duty as collector of taxes. No tax mon- 
ey had been raised for two years prior 
to Hicks having been put into office, 
and we may be sure that there was a 
tremendous feeling of resentment to- 
ward the entire tax question through- 
out the province. Considering all these 


facts shall we allow ourselves to be-. 


lieve that Hicks was financially crooked, 
or shall we decide that as a question of 
principle he was helping on a tax re- 
bellion in common with the people at 
large, but the cost of which would fall 
crushingly on himself. The answer 
seems clear to me — he chose to sacri- 
fice his home to the cause rather than 
collect from the townspeople that which 
was under controversy. It was no more 
radical than his sacrifice of his life after 
hearing the news of the battle at Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

In court, when Hicks appeared to 
answer the summons, judgment must 
have been against him, for the last 
document on record reads: “I, David 
Phipps of Cambridge, Sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex County, being ordered by Hon. 
Harrison Gray, Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver General for his Majesty, to 
levy by Distress and sale of the estate 
real or personal of John Hicks, being 
a defective constable and collector of 
the town of Cambridge, for the sum 
of £252 paid by John Foxcroft of 
Cambridge, do sell, devise, etc. 


the real estate of John Hicks in the 
said Cambridge, consisting of half an 
acre of land with dwelling house, barn 
and other buildings thereon, bounded 
on the street leading from 


westerly 


— 


the Meeting House down to the Creek 


(Imagine the Charles River at 
Cambridge being called a creek.) This 
document is dated in March, 1773, a 
few months before the Boston ‘Tea 
Party took place. 

Now the purchaser, John Foxcroft, 
was recorder of deeds at the East 
Cambridge Court House, succeeding 
his father who had held that office 
among others more important for 
forty-five years. The Foxcrofts were 
near neighbors of John Hicks and, I 
incline to believe, most friendly. Fran- 
cis Foxcroft, the father, became a 
member of the King’s Council, an of- 
fice that brought grave suspicion up- 
on the family when political strife 
came to a climax. He died in 1768, 
desiring that his mansion house re- 
main in the family. At his death, John 
Foxcroft took over the mansion house 
and lived in it until it took fire sud- 
denly one night in January, 1777." 
Thus we perceive that the purchaser 
of the John Hicks house was not liv- 
ing in it between 1773 and early in 
1777, though it is quite probable that 
he moved into the Hicks place after 
the Foxcroft mansion burned. Who, 
then, did occupy the Hicks house in 
1775: Perhaps the Hicks family tradi- 
tion concerning its Occupancy is quite 
correct. 

The foregoing facts relating to the 
seizure and sale of the Hicks house 
do not materially conflict with the story 
that John Hicks lived here until his 
death in 1775. When John Foxcroft 





*“T ast Friday Night the Dwelling House of 


Mr. John Foxcroft of Cambridge was consumed | 


by Fire, the Family having scarce Time to es- 
cape with their Lives. The Fire was occasioned 
by the Carelessness or Negligence of not put- 
ting out: the Snuff of a Candle the preceding 
Evening.’ 

— Independent Chronicle, 


Jan. 30, 


1777: 
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FRAGMENTS OF FIFTEEN LAYERS OF WALL PAPER WERE FOUND ON THE WALLS OF THIS ROOM. 
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ON GREY GROUND, OF THE OLDEST PATTERN FOUND IN THF SOUTH CHAMBER 


purchased the estate in 1773 at the time 
of its forced sale, he may have done so 
with the double purpose of increasing 
his holdings in that locality, and at the 
same time helping out his neighbor and 
friend-in-difficulty, John Hicks. He 
probably allowed the Hicks family to 
live on as tenants in what had been 
their own home, until the tragedy of 
April 19th upset the entire household. 
Differences relating to taxation ap- 


proached their climax between 1770, 


when Hicks accepted the office of col- 
lector, and 1773 when he allowed him- 
self to be forcibly removed from duty. 
For the sake of his principles Hicks 


scorned the chance of collecting the 
taxes and sacrificed his home. Many 
another man suffered similarly in this 
momentous war against the mother 
country. When we consider the force of 
the conflict we begin to understand the 
feeling which impelled Hicks to join 
the Tea Party and to sally forth al- 
most single-handed to meet the British 
retreating from Concord. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that sometime after the 
mansion house was burned in 1777, 
John Foxcroft moved into the Hicks 
house with his family. By his will, writ- 
ten in 1802, he devises to his nephew, 
John Foxcroft, “the house in Cam- 
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bridge in which I now live, with the 
land on which it stands and the build- 
ings thereon, and situate on the East 
side of the road leading to my wharf 
... So, at least, we know that Mr. 
Foxcroft occupied the Hicks house 
prior to the writing of his will. 

In 1817, John Foxcroft, the nephew, 
sold the estate to Sydney Willard of 
Cambridge for $2,000. Little is known 
concerning Mr. Willard’s occupancy, 
yet I hazard the guess that he added 
the two-story kitchen ell that materially 
increased the comforts of the Hicks 
house. This ell contained a transverse 
hallway and a large kitchen out of 
which a back staircase ascended to two 
bedrooms above. Thus the number of 
rooms was increased to nine, but the 
former ample closet space behind the 
central chimney was sacrificed to ob- 
tain access from the rooms of the main 
house. The ell was securely fastened to 
the main house by two large iron barbs 
driven into the old sills and riveted to 
the foundation of the newer structure. 
It was intended that the two sections 
of the house should never fall out of 
level or part company — but how Des- 
tiny did trick the builder! 

June 22, 1839, the Hicks house passed 
into the hands of John A. Fulton, 
painter and glazier. Now came the first 
period of settled occupancy that the 
house ever enjoyed. I say enjoyed — 
and yet I wonder! For change still laid 
its restless hand upon the old place. It 
had become so antiquated that Mr. 
Fulton felt the need of changing nearly 
all the window sash, building on a bay 
window, changing window and door 
trim in the two main rooms downstairs, 
changing some of the doors themselves, 
and last of all modernizing most of the 
old mantels. In what was probably used 






x 


as the parlor, a funereal black marble 
mantel was proudly set in place. Mr, 
Fulton also tore down or moved away 
the old Hicks barn and in its place 
built a spacious double house in the 


latest Grecian style for renting pur- } 


poses. At the time of his death in 1900, 
after sixty-one years of unbroken ten- 
ancy, Mr. Fulton willed the Hicks 
house to his wife, Lorinda Howe Ful- 
ton, “to be disposed of when a suit- 
able opportunity offered.” Mrs. Fulton 
rented the Hicks house, then known 


a 


as 64 Dunster Street, for $20.00 a | 
month until a suitable disposal of the | 


place might be forthcoming. Possibly 
at this time the house was nothing but 


a student rooming house, though I have | 


heard rumors that the old place was 


once used as a fraternity house. Across | 


the summer beam in the dining room | 


a measured row of holes is the only re- 
maining evidence of the row of steins 
that once hung there when not in use 
for rousing old-time beer parties. 


The widowed Mrs. Fulton sold the 
Hicks house and its property in 190} | 


to Augustus P. Loring who was acting 


as agent for Harvard University. Har- | 


vard continued to rent the old house | 
for a small sum, making a few repairs 
and suffering the place to fall into | 
greater and greater dilapidation. The 


house was considered too far gone to be | 


worth repair and of course it was only 


Pape mark 4 
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the land that Harvard really wanted. | 
Eventually the house was rented by a 


group of Cowley fathers — ascetics liv- | 


ing like monks of old, content to de- | 
mand nothing but a roof over their j 


heads. | 
> . : 

At this juncture my eyes first alighted | 
upon the John Hicks house, an event 


that was to make a great difference 1 Jj 


my own life and a slight improvement J 
. 
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Glallpaper on the walls of the South Chamber 


WHITE ON TERRA COTTA BROWN. ABOUT 1785 


in the house itself. I had been wander- 
ing around several suburbs of Boston 
in search of an old house to live in, but 
all those that attracted my attention 
seemed to be well occupied. However, 
the Hicks house looked vacant, the un- 
curtained windows made it seem un- 
inhabited. Questioning of neighbors 


brought out the fact that I must deal 
with the University if I would become 
occupant of the house. Truth to tell, 
the old place looked so wretchedly, with 
bricks fallen out of the chimney and 
sagging window blinds, that long vision 
was required to imagine its possibilities. 

By dint of much persistence, the Uni- 
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Fragment of the oldest wallpaper found on 
the walls of the North Chamber 


versity was persuaded to enter into an 
agreement whereby I assumed all re- 
sponsibility for small interior repairs 
and finish, while they were to put the 
house in sound condition. Because of 
the historical associations of the old 
house it seemed important that the 
place should not be allowed to fall into 
ruins, but should be accorded some of 
the honor to which it was entitled. 
August Ist, 1922, I first saw the in- 
terior of what had once been John 


Hick’s home. I found most of the orig- 
inal mantels changed, burlap walls lin- 
ing the front staircase, a high wainscot 
of cottage sheathing in the living room, 
the back stairs completely removed, 
and on the second floor a partition had 
been moved so that access to the rear 
hall was cut off and a tiny little bedroom 
created thereby. Changing all of these 
items were my most drastic moves after 
leasing the house. Also the plate glass 
front door was retired in favor of a six- 
panelled door bought for three dollars 
in a wrecking yard. Orders were given 
to have all the old wallpaper stripped 
from the walls that we might have a 
new start when it came to papering. 
While repairs on the house were go- 
ing forward rapidly, | 
sider the question of 
papers, and to wonder just what sort 
of patterns Mrs. Hicks might have se- 
lected for her home. Gradually, out of 
the scraps of old wallpaper, from be- 
hind modern door trim and behind 1840 
mantels that I removed, there began to 
emerge fragments of papers that the 
Hicks family had lived with and others 
that were selected by families that suc- 
ceeded them. In the second story north 
bedroom, I found fragments of fifteen 
different layers of wallpaper—a_ suc- 


began to con- 
old-time wall- 


cession of patterns and printing proces- 
ses that makes practically a history of 
the wallpaper industry for a century 
and a half in this country. In two other 
rooms I found pieces of interesting early 
papers, some of which I chose to repro- 
duce, since they so peculiarly reflected 
the simple personality of the house. 
Studying these early wallpaper frag- 
ments, we perceive that the oldest were 
made by a stencil process, the design 
being superimposed in white, or black 
and white, on a tinted ground. Thus 
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Fragment of the oldest wallpaper found on the walls of the panelled chamber 


WHITE STENCILED ON A MEDIUM GRAY GROUND 


I found a diamond pattern in white on 
a medium gray ground, and another 
where some sixteen white dots were ar- 
ranged in a diamond, and a group of 
black dots following along the right side 
of the diamond like a shadow line. The 
third stencil pattern was far more in- 
tricate both in layout of design and in 
its employment of flower forms. Ogee 
curves of floral sprays interlaced them- 
selves with circles of tiny dots and other 
ogee curves of large and small beads. 
This design was all in white on a sort 
of pompeian red background, the most 
colorful of the early papers uncovered. 

The next papers appear to have been 
printed with woodblocks. I found one 
with a pattern in alternating stripes, 
first geometrical and then a sort of vine 
which suggested a motif .characteristic 


of early India prints. This pattern was 
in white on a subtle gray blue back- 
ground. The first paper in that down- 
stairs room which was used for a com- 
missary during the Revolution was a 
two-color block print — black and white 
on a medium gray ground. The design 
was a series of interlaced Chippendale 
Gothic arches beneath which were sev- 
eral different motifs, one a group of 
tulip flowers, another a small landscape 
in which a tiny church is discernible, 
and another shows a monumental obe- 
lisk. Perhaps this monument is in the 
churchyard, for all I know, for the 
fragments I found beneath old door 
trim are too narrow for me to tell where 
the various parts of this design fit to- 
gether. The fact that this more elab- 
orate paper was the first on the wall of 
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what may have been the “parlor,” sug- 
gests to my mind the possibility that 
the stencil process was used for the 
simpler and cheaper papers, and were 
not necessarily earlier than the block 
print patterns. On the other hand it is 
also possible that this more elaborate 
Chippendale paper was put on the wall 
when John Foxcroft came here to live 
in 1777. 

Once the process of block printing 
was embarked upon, it was only a few 
years before the average paper was 


printed in four or five colors on a tinted | 


background. Two rooms at the Hicks 
house were hung with that type of wall- 
paper known as “Directoire,” where 
small scenes alternate with rosettes and 
are arranged in vertical formation be- 
tween stripes. In the first floor north 
room, the second pattern was that of 
a small boy holding a large watering 
can above a garden of flowers. It was 
block printed in several tones of gray 
on a background of pearl gray with 
tiny white dots. With this paper a most 
attractive border in pale gray, terra 
cotta and white was used in a leaf spray 
design. The other “Directoire” type 
paper was found behind a mantel set 
up in 1840. This 1810 type of wallpaper 
also had a pale gray background with 
white dots, but was printed in two 
tones of dull red, two tones of green 
and a neutral brown beside the white 
just mentioned. I found very small 
fragments of a tulip and flower spray 
border with this wallpaper. After the 
“Directoire” period, progress was made 
in color printing and bleached white 
paper for backgrounds was achieved, 
but Art retrogressed, so we have little 
interest in the large scale, poorly de- 
signed papers that followed those I 
have described. 


We were optimists when we went to 
the Hicks house in 1922. While we knew 
that the University eventually wished 
to use the land upon which the cld 
house stood, we hopefully looked for- 
ward to living here many years before 
Harvard might develop plans for that 
particular spot. We foolishly thought 
that expansion of that region might not 
come until our own need for the Hicks 
house had ceased to exist. The year 
1928 brought a rude awakening. Plans 
for the huge new gymnasium began to 
be developed for our neighborhood. 
The entire square block in which the 
Hicks house stood was to be wiped out 
to make room for this vast athletic 
equipment. We received notice to va- 
cate as the house was to be torn down 
within six months’ time. The grim ogre 
of change seemed to be descending on 
the Hicks house for the last time. 

Thanks to the efforts and financial 
assistance of the Cambridge Historical 
Society and the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, 
which between them raised almost half 
the costs, Harvard was induced to pre- 
serve and move the Hicks house, which 
traveled in December, 1928, to its pres- 
ent site at the corner of Boylston and 
South Streets. The expense of moving 
was shared with Harvard University 
which supplied the new lot and still re- 
tained ownership of the building. To 
facilitate the moving, the main house 
was severed from the ell, bringing to 
light the heavy wrought iron barbs pre- 
viously mentioned. Set upon a new cel- 
lar, with new bases to the two old 
chimneys, the old house submitted once 
again to complete rehabilitation. A lot 
of new painting was required, heaps of 
sand and dust had to be removed, but 
the hand-made wallpapers had survived 
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SHragment of wallpaper, about 1810-1820 


the moving quite nobly. Happy in the 
fact that the Hicks house had not been 
torn down and thrown out we renewed 
our efforts to make the place inviting 
and livable. 

Still, the hand of change was not 
through with the old house. A brief 
year passed, then we received notice 
that our tenancy must terminate in 
twelve months’ time, for the Univer- 
sity had other uses for the place. A li- 
brary for students was to be added to 
the Hicks house and reading rooms 
with shelves and shelves of books were 
to be installed in the house itself. The 
old place would no longer be a home 
but a part of an institution, and with 
its new use there would pass into ex- 
tinction the spirit of a home that we 
had so carefully rebuilt. The house we 
had loved and grown to be a part of 
was to cease being the perfect back- 
ground for our antique furniture. What 
we did about our new home is another 
story which we may write some day. 

As this article is being written the 
work of change progresses. Already the 
huge brick “addition” in the rear is 
built and a covered passageway con- 
necting the house with Smith Hall is 
under construction. We _ understand 
that several fireplace walls of simple 
panelling will be installed in the old 


house, where the authorities believe 
panelling once existed. Window glass 
will be changed back to small panes, and 
simple trim for doors and windows will 
be uncovered or replaced if possible. 
Movable book shelves from floor to 
ceiling will be placed in all the rooms 
and probably the entire house will be 
repainted both inside and out. The ceil- 
ing in the first floor north room has been 
replastered, as it was considered un- 
sound, and the two simple attic rooms 
have lost their original appearance, 
since three dormer windows have been 
set into the rear of that old gambrel 
roof. The fine old-time kitchen, with its 
nine-foot mantel and large open fire- 
place, will be completely filled with li- 
brary bookstacks and may never again 
know the cheery blaze of an open fire 
in wintry weather. 

Prayerfully we hope that all this al- 
teration will not entirely obliterate the 
old-time atmosphere and _ personality 
that has clung to the old house so brave- 
ly through all the years. In general, too 
few Universities have sufficient respect 
for old houses, though they may spend 
thousands of dollars for research in for- 
eign antiquities. They seem to forget 
that their own local old houses are his- 
tory, a vivid and living record of events 
that once transpired. 








Old New England Porcelain 


By Doctor CHARLES GREEN 


WO old.. Américan © porcelain 

productions stand foremost in 

our country’s ceramic history 
—the Tucker porcelains of Philadel- 
phia, 1825-37, and the Fenton porce- 
lains made at Bennington, Vt., 1843- 
58. Other minor ventures existed in 
earlier days, but being of short life and 
of mediocre production, are not note- 
worthy save to the local sentimentalist. 

The porcelain mainly produced at 
Bennington was of the parian type; 
hard in texture, showing a glassy break 
upon fracture, and generally of a marble- 
like surface appearance which usually 
possesses a look of faint polish due to 
atmospheric glazing with salt vapor 
produced by throwing common salt 
into the kiln’s hot interior during the 
last few hours of firing. 

In some specimens this glaze or pol- 
ish is totally absent, in others it ap- 
pears unevenly, while other examples 
carry it to a thickness resembling a 
heavy gloss. It appears, too, that in 
some instances specimens were im- 
mersed in liquid glaze before firing, 
these showing a glassy surface, while 
with others after such dipping an ex- 
cess of glaze was wiped off, leaving a 
more delicate finish. 

Such technicalities are mainly of in- 
terest to the specialized collector. Here, 
with the marble-like aspect of Benning- 
ton Parian visualized, we become more 
concerned with variety of specimens. 
These were many indeed for until the 
introduction of the brighter colored yel- 
low ware called Flint Enamel (not a 
porcelain) in 1848, parian was the chief 
output of a pottery employing from 
fifty to two hundred hands. The Fenton 
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potteries, which experienced several 
partnership names in their lifetime, in- 
cluding the better known title of United 
States Pottery, were distinctly separate 
from the famous Norton stoneware pot- 
tery of Bennington and should not be 
confused therewith. 

After the new and more profitable 
flint enamel ware became a chief out- 
put, parian was continuously made and 
probably in some measure up to the 
final dissolution of the Fenton enter- 
prise in 1858, but the quantity and va- 
riety issuing after 1850, was vastly in- 
ferior to the earlier effort and is of far 
less collector desirability, excepting cer- 
tain Frey specimens discussed later in 
this article. 

We can readily see, therefore, how 
great the output of parian porcelain 
was over the fifteen years of this pot- 
tery activity. That comparatively few 
specimens remain to us is accounted 
for by the perishability of the ware, yet 
a sufficiency does remain as an indus- 
trious gleaning of the relics has proved, 
to show a marvelous diversity of de- 
sign in both exquisite and mediocre 
work. 

These examples, generally in_all- 
white and in white decorated with co- 
balt blue inlaid into the pattern, ex- 
press themselves in beautiful vases of 
all sizes up to thirteen inch height; in 
exquisite pitchers of a highly ornamen- 
tal character; in covered trinket boxes 
of which some thirty-five designs are 
at present known; and in various small 
statues, busts, figures and match safes. 

We identify the ware by its charac- 
teristic paste compositions, its glazes 
and its workmanship. All these possess 
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Blue and White Cottage-shaped Parian Vase 


IN THE TRIMEBULL-PRIMCE COLLECTION AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


points of distinction which are observ- 
able to the careful student allowing him 
in the absence of marks, which appear 
only infrequently, to make safe attri- 
bution in the majority of instances. 
Bennington Parian is often mistaken 
for ware of English make on the an- 
cient assumption that finer work had 
to be English. This credence was quite 
a part of the inferiority complex from 
which our young country suffered in es- 
timating all its own productions. Time, 
however, has dispelled the illusion not 


only as regards some of our porcelains 
but our earlier cabinet creations and 
our glass and early silver. 

In porcelain, common sense should 
never have allowed the heresy to exist, 
for at Bennington, in particular, the 


‘best skill of Staffordshire had been im- 


ported to dictate the production, and 
here, too, a latitude was given to arti- 
san originality which the old country 
did not permit. This becoming known 
over-seas, more than a few skilled Eng- 
lish potters came to the little Vermont 
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Bennington Parian Wases 


IN THE AUTHOR § COLLECTION 


town to ply their vocation in less stand- 
ardized surroundings. 

We see the resulting expression in 
beautiful porcelain objects produced at 
Bennington under Fenton’s guidon. 
Thoroughly Yankee, Christopher Web- 
ber Fenton readily availed himself of 
best British skill that his native work- 
men might be taught by contact and in- 
struction. 

The parian paste was originated in 
England in 1842. There, it was, in its 
first few years, chiefly devoted to stat- 
uary use. At Bennington, commencing 
in 1843, parian was put to a diversity 
of ornamental uses. Aside from orig- 
inal modeling of which there was much 
at the hands of John Harrison, an ex- 
pert English modeler, patterns were 
taken from preéxisting English stone- 
ware which, being of a period antedat- 
ing a later Victorian redundancy of dec- 
Orative expression, escaped by their 
simplicity certain displays which we 


now regard as a deformity of taste. 

We find exquisite miniature parian 
pitchers common to the Bennington 
production. Rarely we see pink, green 
or brown used as a decorative feature 
on the white parian background. Large 
pitchers with oak branch designs cov- 
ering their sides, white in relief against 
beautiful blues, and pond lily patterns 
in similar display stand out as delight- 
ful examples of New England’s early 
ceramic work. 

Much of this truly glorious art has 
been lost to public admiration until re- 
cently. Obscured by the better known, 
later, flint enamel, this important item 
of Americana has but recently come to 
be known in its fullness of variety and 
worthy excellence. 

We illustrate some better known 
items, such as the pond lily pitcher de- 
sign, along with others less well known. 

One delicate piece of modelling, sel- 
dom recognized as Bennington, is the 
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Bennington Parian Vases 


IN THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION 


Cupid and Psyche design. Various sized 
pitchers were issued in this pattern and 
also sugar bowls and teapots. These 
were early work it appears. In fact in 
the first Bennington period, which we 
arbitrarily place as between 1843 and 
1848-9, some of the most beautiful as 
well as the crudest work in parian 1s- 
sued from the Fenton enterprise. 

We show a rare vase of this early 
production. One of these is in the ta- 
mous Trimebull-Primce collection at 
Princeton University. This vase is flat- 
tened in shape, of old French or Ger- 
man form, or what is perhaps better 
known among old Staffordshire speci- 
mens, as the cottage shape. The face has 
a raised grape design appearing white 
on blue. The handles are made up of a 
series of grape leaves, and there are ap- 
plied surface decorations of bunches 
of grapes and morning-glories — all of 
which make a beautiful ensemble. 
Ordinarily vases were made in three 








sizes and the general run of pitcher pro- 
ductions likewise. As the surfaces of 
most vases and pitchers have. in part, 
at least, a stippled appearance caused 
by indented dots, one is pretty sure up- 
on finding an all-white specimen so 
stippled, to know that the same pattern 
was also executed in blue-and-white. 
In fact this roughened stippled surface 
was originally intended as a holding 
surface for blue slip in which form the 
coloring was applied to the molds be- 
fore they were filled with white slip to 
form the clay shell of the article molded. 

Flowers and Greek ornaments were 
favorite themes in Bennington design- 
ing. Many of the flowers are of the 
quaint, old-fashioned garden kind. The 
pond lily theme was utilized in many 
Ways, as were cat-tails, but similar de- 
signs were extensively used in England 
and in many cases we see specimens of 
English and American parian bearing 
the same, or very similar motifs. 
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Parian Figures attributed to Bennington 


IN THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION AND ARE SEVEN AND EIGHT INCHES HIGH 


Bennington did some statuary work 
but not much of a pretentious or finished 
character, excepting some small figures. 
One of the most prominent of these de- 
picts a little girl tying one shoe while the 
other shoe lies at her side. It is thought 
this subject was a copy from an old 
and favorite picture entitled “Wait For 
Me.” The collector who finds one of 
these little parian objects cannot be 
sure that his specimen is Bennington. 
Quite aside from size there are at least 
three different expressions of this fig- 
ure, the variations between them being 
of the slightest. This proves well enough 
that the figure was also made in Eng- 
land and we believe, too, that it was 
made in America at a later date. 

The designs uttered in Bennington 
Parian are well known to be consider- 
ably over one hundred in number, not 
counting sizes in pitchers and vases. In- 
cluded in this list are odd objects such 
as perfume bottles, powder boxes, to- 
bacco jars and other similar items. Of 
these it is thought no great number 
was produced. In an extensive collec- 


tion, or in a series of sizable collections, 
upon viewing the specimens, one is 
struck by the number of examples which 
appear to be unique. In the writer’s 
collection there are more than fifty 
which might be so considered and every 
collection has one or more of these of 
supposedly unique character. To claim, 
however, that the distinction of unique- 
ness will persist in the case of any sin- 
gle example, is in the writer’s mind a 
rather haphazard presumption. Where 
only a single example may exist today, 
two or three others of the same kind 
may sometime turn up, for all over 
New England and New York and ex- 
tending into the paths of Western im- 
migration, many homes hold one or 
two of these little heirloom treasures, 
and as time passes many of these slow- 
ly but surely will sift into antique shops. 

One great charm in the collecting of 
Bennington Parian lies in its grand di- 
versity of expression. A new collector 
at the very beginning of his effort of- 
ten finds himself in possession of some 
object which even the greatest of collec- 
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Bennington Pitchers and Trinket Box in Blue and TAbite Decoration 


IN THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION 


tions does not possess. Further, and be- 
cause of demand, some of these speci- 
mens command mighty good prices and 
are eagerly snapped up when found. 

The chief, if not the only designer of 
the first Bennington period, was John 
Harrison who came to Bennington from 
Copeland’s in Staffordshire. In fact we 
arbitrarily divide the two periods ac- 
cording to his presence. He came to 
America in 1843 and is supposed to 
have left Bennington for England in 
1848 or 9. 

In the second period, therefore, we 
find other modelers at work and dis- 
tinctive of this period are certain elab- 
orations in color decoration which we 
are very certain were the work of Theo- 
phile Frey who came to Bennington, at 
Fenton’s behest, from the Sevres Works 
in France where he had achieved some 
reputation as a decorator. To him we 
may attribute with much certainty, 
some of the gold work with which later 
parian is decorated. 

This is manifest in the fire-gilt, of 
applied grape decoration, on some of 





the blue-and-white vases. Likewise, 
some really beautiful color decoration 
of the raised flower designs of some of 
the objects as well as floral decoration 
in color on plain parian surfaces. This 
type of work is quite distinctive and 
totally different from similar embel- 
lishment employed by later English pa- 
rian manufacturers. Many of the later 
English potters used much gilt and col- 
or and this is particularly evident in 
statuary work. 

During Frey’s time, Bennington’s 
chief parian designer was Theiss and 
others unknown to us had a hand in 
this later work. Because Daniel Great- 
bach was of this later era and came to 
Bennington from the Jersey City pot- 
tery, after attaining something of a rep- 
utation, public belief has been prone to 
credit him with much of Bennington’s 
designing. In our opinion, too much has 
been credited to Greatbach and facts 
seem to demonstrate that. 

While his work was most prominent 
in the brown flint enamel ware, not all 
of that can be truly credited to him. 
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For instance, the flint enamel Poodle 
Dog, with basket in mouth, was most 
certainly Harrison’s work, having orig- 
inally been produced in parian, and res- 
urrected later in Greatbach’s time in 
the production of flint enamel. Similar- 
ly, the recumbent cow was no doubt 
Harrison’s work for we find that exe- 
cuted in parian also and certain marks 
indicate its Harrison origin, although 
we best know it as a product of the 
later era in its expression in flint 
enamel. 

A magnificent parian specimen of the 
recumbent cow —the only one known 
at present —is in the C. Sanford Bull 
Collection at the Museum of the Matta- 
tuck Historical Society, Waterbury, 
Conn. This small and unpretentious 
museum, by the way, is one that well 
might be patterned after by more pre- 
tentious institutions in their display of 
objects of historical art significance. 

As far as we are able to find after 
many years of close study on the sub- 
ject, parian objects found in New Eng- 
land are rather certain to be Benning- 
ton or English, with Bennington pre- 
ponderating outside of the very largest 
cities. The New England Pottery of 
East Boston produced some parian 
after the Bennington designs, both in 
all-white and blue-and-white in the 
and from original Benning- 


seventies 





ton models or molds. The trained ob- 
server can easily differentiate between 
original Bennington work and these re- 
productions which were largely con- 
fined to vase patterns. Practically no 
other American parian is found in this 
locality. 

Sold from wagons in the days of its 
creation, we now find the ware mainly 
in Northern New England, the lower 
Connecticut Valley and that portion of 
Eastern New York which was terri- 
torially contiguous to its place of manu- 
facture. Boston and Providence have 
been productive of many fine pieces. 

Few museum exhibits exist and col- 
lections are rare because best specimens 
have been treasured as family heir- 
looms. In line with its devoted energies 
toward preservation of New England 
antiquities, it is pleasant to observe 
that a nucleus of a collection of Ben- 
nington Parian already exists in the 
headquarters building of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. It is to be hoped, and 
urged, that members possessing Or com- 
ing upon specimens of this rapidly van- 
ishing ware, will inform the correspond- 
ing secretary in order that a noteworthy 
collection, representative of this dis- 
tinctly American porcelain, may be pre- 
served to future generations in its orig- 
inal habitat. 
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Che Story of Some New England Girls 
Gbho Were Captured by Indians and Taken to Canada 


By Emma L. CoLEMAN 


Part II 


T WAS the beginning of a new cen- 

tury. The King of Spain was dead, 

and Louis XIV, regardless of his 
solemn renunciation, claimed the crown 
for his grandson, the Duke of Anjou. 
This was disturbing, and after he had 
broken the Treaty of Ryswick, made 
three years before, by promising James 
II, who was about to die at Saint- 
Germain, that he would support the 
claim of his young son to the English 
throne, conditions became more dis- 
turbing. In 1702 Queen Anne read her 
declaration of war to her Council. Again 
all Europe was fighting and again the 
Indian “salvages” came “to captivate” 
our women and children. These sav- 
age allies of the French cared as much 
about the Spanish succession and the 
Stuart claim as the French and English 
sovereigns seemed to care about the 
people of their colonies, although the 
Governor of New France wrote to Ver- 
sailles that the very existence of the 
colony depended upon the allegiance of 
the Eastern Indians. 

In King William’s War every settle- 
ment east of Wells, Maine, had been 
destroyed. Now, at the beginning of a 
new war, Governor Dudley, as eager 
for the Indians’ friendship as was Vau- 
dreuil, went to Pemaquid, where he 
exchanged pleasant promises of peace 
with the sachems. John Wheelwright, 


of Wells and of greater experience, 


warned Dudley that they would keep 
their promises only “So Long as it may 
stand with theire own interest .. . theire 
teachers Instructing them. that theire is 


no faith to be kept with Hereticks, 
sutch as they account us to be, them- 
selves allso being naturialey deseitful.” 

The next year Dudley, uneasy, again 
met the sachems coming, he said, “as 
to friends and brothers to reconcile all 
differences,” and the chiefs answered: 
“Brother, the clouds fly and darken, yet 
we still sing the songs of peace. As high 
as the sun above the earth, so far are 
our thoughts from war.” Dudley gave 
them a good ox and twenty bushels of 
corn for dinner for which they returned 
thanks. There were more gifts, more 
feasting and more stones piled upon the 
mound called “The Two Brothers,” to 
signify their fraternal love —then, when 
a grand round was fired, it was dis- 
covered there were bullets in the In- 
dians’ guns! 





Alas! the fine promises were soon 
forgotten, and at “About 9 or 10 o'clock 
Tuesday morning,” August 10, 1703, 
as wrote the Rev. John Pike of Dover, 
“the eastern Indians . . . did yet join 
with the French and in a very perfidi- 
ous and barbarous manner fell upon 
the eastern parts from Casco to ve East 
end of Wells.” At almost every door a 
savage was watching for his prey. 

Among the twenty or more captives 
carried from Wells to Canada were 
children of the brothers, Joseph and 
Jeremiah Storer, and of John Wheel- 
wright. Lieut. Joseph Storer and Wheel- 
wright were the most helpful men of 
the little community. Wheelwright, with 
his wife Mary (Snell) and their many 
children, lived in the one-story house 
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at “Town’s End,” which his grand- 
father, the Rev. John, built when he 
came from Exeter to Wells. At some 
distance from it, on the straggling vil- 
lage street, was “the principal house,” 
that of Lieut. Joseph Storer (a marker 
now shows its site). It was a garrison 
house with a palisade, within which 
and close by, without, were huts for 
other families who sought its protec- 
tion. This was the custom in frontier 
towns. In Queen Anne’s War, a law 
compelled all persons with their fami- 


lies to abide in that particular garrison 


to which they were assigned. 

News of the safety of some Wells 
captives was brought to their friends in 
1705, by Mrs. Storer’s brother, Capt. 
Samuel Hill, he having been sent on 
parole, as interpreter, with two French- 
men who brought letters to Governor 
Dudley. More about them is learned 
from parish records. Mary and Pris- 
cilla Storer were in Montreal, Rachel 
was in Quebec. A prisoner belonged to 
the savage who first touched her. He 
would take her to his village and later 
sell her to the French. Rachel was prob- 
ably taken to Sillery or Lorette, the 
others to a Mission near Montreal. 
They were all soon baptized into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Rachel was renamed Marie Francoise, 
in Quebec, on April 16, 1706. Her spon- 
sors were Monsieur and Madame 
Jacques Le Vasseur de Nerey, Knight 
of St. Louis, captain and engineer for 
the king, and the next day, after Barbel, 
the notary, had written the marriage 
contract, she was married to Jean Ber- 
ger, aged twenty-five, painter and sol- 
dier in M. Le Vasseur’s company. Her 
father and mother are “germain Stora 
& Rus leselfek,” this impossible name 
being legibly written. The two children 


of this marriage died young and per- 
haps Rachel did not long survive. She 
is not mentioned in letters written later 
by her cousin Mary, but her father 
must have believed that she was living 
when he made his will in 1729, for he 
wrote that “Rachel Bargee,” his second 
daughter, was to have her equal share. 
Priscilla Storer was given the name 
of Marie-Priscille, in November, 1705, 
when living in the house of Pierre Lane- 
quet, Aabitant. Six years later she be- 
came the wife of Jean Baptiste Dagueil 
Sergeant whose parents came from Bor- 
deaux. He seems to have had some 
prominence. Under different spellings 
he is farmer, merchant, guide and sol- 
dier. In 1712, Col. Peter Schuyler, in 
Albany, forwarded by him letters from 
Dudley to Vaudreuil. Mary (Storer) 
Gaultier, writing to New England, in 
1728, says “my cossen pressella Storer 
is well and her Children and remem- 
bers there loves to you her husband is 
now in ould france and he will come 
this fall.” Her father seems not to have 
remembered her however. He did not 
answer a letter she sent to him in 1732, 
nor did he name her in his will. 
Priscilla had a large family, most of 
whom died when very young. The Rev. 
John Norton, who was captured at Fort 
Massachusetts, in 1746, wrote in his di- 
ary of a visit paid to him by “the Major* 
of the Town married toan English wom- 
an named Storer,” adding that one of 
his sons “was down at the taking of us.” 
It is to be hoped that Priscilla’s soldier- 
son was kind to the women and chil- 
dren carried away from the fort. 
Mary Storer was taken to Boucher- 
ville, a pretty village on the St. Law- 
rence, about nine miles below Mon- 
treal. There, in less than a year after 
capture, she was baptized by Father 


* Captain of the militia. 
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Meriel, who was the priest most closely 
associated with our captives; perhaps 
the only priest who spoke English. To 
that knowledge and to his beautiful 
handwriting, we owe the exact and leg- 
ible records by which many New Eng- 
landers can be identified. 

In 1708, Father Meriel, with the con- 
sent of the parish priest, married Mary 
Storer to Jean Gaultier, who was the 
son of Germain and Jeanne Beauchamp. 
Nine children were baptized in Mon- 
treal or Boucherville. Twice the father 
is called Gaultier dit St. Germain—a 
surname occasionally given to other 
Gaultier families in the registers, such 
additions being frequent in Canada. 

In 1725, Mary Gaultier came to New 
England with her friend and fellow- 
captive, Mrs. Esther (Sayward) de 
Lestage of York and Montreal. Theo- 
dore Atkinson of Portsmouth, who 
must have known Joseph Storer, was 
one of three commissioners sent from 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners of 
the Three Years’ War. From his diary 
we learn of this visit. Mme. de Lestage 
was connected with Captain Jordan 
who was with Atkinson. While in Mon- 
treal, Mr. Atkinson wrote: Apr. 5, 1725 
“In the afternoon we went about a 
League Down tosee Mr. Storess Daugh- 
ter who is very well marryed toa french 
man, a farmer & Lives very Grandly 
they have 5 Child 3 m. & 2 female.” 
Perhaps on that Sunday afternoon 
Mary decided to go with her friend. 
They left a fortnight later. 

This rapid journey was unlike their 
first when, sorrowing, they went with 
the Indians through the woods, one in 
mid-summer and the other over winter 
snows. This time they came in seven 
days from Chambly to Albany. There 


the women left their friends and went 
down the Hudson to New York, thence 
by boat to Newport, and by the Provi- 
dence road to Boston. Perhaps they 
went together by boat to Maine. What 
were the feelings of these daughters of 
John Sayward and Joseph Storer as 
they journeyed toward their homes 
and their mothers? 

We learn more about this visit from 
a bundle of letters owned by Mrs. 
Murray of Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
now deposited in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society by Dr. Malcolm 
Storer. The earliest letter, written as she 
begins her return journey, is “from 
road Island new port” and is addressed 
to her brother, Ebenezer Storer, “shop 
keeper in Boston.” Her visit was short, 
for the letter is dated 26 June 1725. 
The last letter, written by a scrivener, 
is sent by her husband in 1754, many 
years after her death. Like most letters 
of the period, they are made up of pious 
phrases and tender messages, giving 
very little information. Of course her 
family tried to bring her back to their 
true faith, and of course she could not 
be brought, but politely expresses grat- 
itude and ‘asks their prayers. She thanks 
Ebenezer for books sent to her and 
says: “if I can sende one of my Chil- 
drine I will.” To her brother, Seth, the 
youngest of the family and minister 
of the church in Watertown, she says 
with regret: “I had but a litel time with 
you who I thought woulde show and 
teach me more than aney bodey,” and 
again, evidently still in Newport, and 
unhappy she says: “I had no coum- 
forte to stay longe as I was willing to 
doe now I am heare a waighting for 
the vessell but thee lorde knows when 
she will come.” 

Two years after her return, she tells 
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Ebenezer that their son is not willing 
to go from them. Hearing of her fa- 
ther’s death she wrote: “it is a greate 
grief to me now I am a poore fatherles 
Childe.” (Aged forty-eight!) “My 
hart brakes with sithing and my ioys 
smart with teers;” and she tells her 
mother that she is afraid to hear that 
she, too, is dead because she is so very 
aged. She adds that Ebenezer has writ- 
ten that her father’s will makes her 
equal to her sisters, and directs that her 
share be paid to “Mister Windel mer- 


chant liveing in boston” and she will. 


“recive it by his father that lives in 
Albene.” To Ebenezer she shows more 
anxiety saying: “we are al the same 
blode you can not denie it.” 

Here was trouble; Ebenezer had 
blundered or Mary had misunderstood. 
Fifty pounds was to be paid to her 
only upon condition that she return 
from under the French Government 
and settle in New England. Otherwise, 
she was to receive ten shillings over 
and above what he had already given 
her. This shows that her father had 
sent her money before she came to visit 
them, for the will was made in 1721. 
Answering, Ebenezer tells her that he 
has already informed her as near as he 
could, but he will send her letter to 
their mother that she may order what 
was designed. He knows she will do 
anything that is proper if it be not 
against the will of their father deceased. 

For six years no letters pass, then, in 
1739, a letter written in French but 
carrying a translation, neither being in 
her own hand, is sent to Ebenezer, beg- 
ging him if he still has any love for her 
to give her the comfort of knowing if 
her mother is living. 

Mary died before her mother. In the 
parish register of Notre-Dame, Mon- 


treal, is written: “In the year 1747 the 
27th day of the month of August was 
buried in the cemetery the body of 
marie storir, Englishwoman wife of 
St germain .’ Seven years 
later her husband wrote of her death, 
it being, as had been her life, that of a 
perfect Christian. He says that they 
had had together thirty-nine years of 
perfect happiness in an angelic house- 
hold, with never a disagreement. 

But where was little Esther Wheel- 
wright’ There was never a word about 
this child until Lieut. Josiah Littlefield 
wrote from Montreal, in 1708, to tell 
his friends and Governor Dudley that 
he and Wheelwright’s child would be 
exchanged for two Indian prisoners if 
they were sent. Governor de Vaudreuil 
had promised and had already “sent a 
man to redeem Wheilrites child.” He 
prays “Whilrite to be very brief in the 
matter that we may come home before 
winter, for we must come home by AlI- 
bany.” He had been taken in late April, 
when riding between Wells and York 
—a day’s journey — and reached Mon- 
treal in June. 

“Whilrite’ was not “very brief.” 
Four months passed before the order 
was written in the General Court rec- 
ords that the Commissary is to “take 
Care for the Transportation of an In- 
dian Boy sent from Wells by Mr. Wheel- 
wright, to Albany, by way of New York, 
or otherwise, in the best Manner he 
can, to be exchanged for Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s Daughter now Prisonr at Can- 
ada.’ Why was nothing done? The lit- 
tle girl had been found in a wigwam on 
the Kennebec River, by Pere Vincent 
Bigot, missionary at St. Francis and at 
the Kennebec villages. After much 
trouble, he bought her from her Abe- 
naki master, who, either from affection 
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or desire for a larger ransom was loath 
to part with her. The priest took her, 
not to Montreal, as Littlefield expected, 
but to Governor Vaudreuil at the Cha- 
teau Saint-Louis in Quebec. It is said 
in the History of the Ursulines of Que- 
bec that as soon as Pére Bigot found 
the child, a deputation was sent to New 
England, but no record of it has been 
found. 

The Marquise de Vaudreuil had been 
summoned to France to be assistant 
governess to the royal children. (The 


Ursulines were proud of this appoint-. 


ment, for she, a Canadian, had been 
their pupil). Because of this, she placed 
Esther with her own daughter, as a 
pupil in the convent, paying “40 ecus” 
(about forty dollars) for the year’s 
tuition. The registrar adds that the 
little girl “had forgotten her childhood 
speech.” 

After her short school life Esther 
wished to join the Order, but the Gov- 
ernor would not consent; perhaps he 
thought that at fourteen or fifteen her 
judgment was immature, and she re- 
turned to the chateau with Louise de 
Vaudreuil. He wrote to Versailles, in 
1709, that for more than a year he has 
fed and lodged “the daughter of the 
Governor of a small place.” This must 
refer to Esther. Two years later he sent 
word to Dudley that she, being no 
longer considered a prisoner, would be 
sent home when there was a fit oppor- 
tunity, although she did not wish to re- 
turn. He took her to Three Rivers and 
to Montreal where she must have seen 
her aunt, Hannah Parsons, and her Say- 
ward cousins, and where, too, she wrote 
her name on the parish register as god- 
mother to the child of a Deerfield cap- 
tive. There is a tradition that one of 
the Governor’s sons wished to marry 


a 


her, but the convent call was impera- 
tive, and Vaudreuil yielding, she began 
her novitiate in October, 1712. In Jan- 
uary she took the white veil. 

Pére Bigot, like a true father, bore 
the expense of the occasion, as he did 
of everything connected with her en- 
trance into the religious life. The dot 
at this period was thirty-five hundred 
francs. She begged the Bishop to has- 
ten the day of her final vows and he, 
with the assent of the Governor, short- 
ened her term of probation by nearly a 
year, the first and perhaps only time that 
the rules of the Community were thus 
broken. They may have wished to spare 
her temptation for in “the old manu- 
script” of the convent it is written that 
some English from Boston had brought 
letters from her family and fearing that 
they might make greater efforts to see 
her again, it was decided to advance 
her profession. On the morning of April 
12, 1714, in the beautifully decorated 
chapel of the Ursulines, in the presence 
of the Marquis de Vaudreuil and the 
élite of Quebec, Esther Wheelwright 
was invested with the black robe and 
veil by the Sisters of St. Ursula. 

Pére Bigot’s sermon was from the 
text, “Thy hand shall lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” He showed 
Esther “by what marvels of God’s good- 
ness” she had been “transplanted from 
a sterile and ingrate land . . . to one of 
blessing and promise,” and admonished 
the nuns to be very tender to this young 
stranger because their Immortal Bride- 
groom went so far to seek her; and 
thus “the young New England captive, 
known thereafter as Sister Esther Marie 
Joseph of the Infant Jesus, serenely 
turned her face away, forever, from her 
childhood’s home and friends.” 
Contrast this day of pomp when John 
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Wheelwright’s daughter became “the 
bride of Jesus,” with the wedding-day 
of her sister Hannah. It was a month 
later in the Wells home. Nearly two 
hundred Indians were attracted to the 
place by the merrymaking. They stole 
some horses and shot the men who 
went to seek them. Other guests, warned 
by the shots, hurried out in pursuit, in 
which the bridegroom, Elisha Plaisted, 
not backward in his duty, joined. Alas! 
he was captured, but after a few days 
was ransomed. 

In his will, Esther’s father wrote that 
he had not heard of her for this many 
years, but if she were living and “if it 
should please God that She return to 
this country and settle here,” he direct- 
ed that his four sons should each pay 
her twenty-five pounds. 

In 1747, two years after his death, 
during the old French and Indian War, 
Esther sent, by a flag of truce, a long 
letter to her mother. She thanks her for 
one recently received “which hath been 
faithfully interpreted unto me by a 
Person of Vertue,” and tells her that 
she will never forget her father whom 
she had tenderly loved. Both parents 
ignored her irrevocable vows, although 
they could not have been ignorant of 
them. Letters must have been written 
to her in the convent for in one here 
quoted she tells her “lovely mother” 
that it had always been an infinite 
trouble “to resist a desire which you 
and my Dear Father have so often re- 
peated.” And which the mother again 
“repeated” in her will a few years later, 
writing: “Provided my beloved daugh- 
ter Esther Wheelwright . . . should by 
the Wonder working Providence of God 
be returned to her Native Land and 
tarry & dwell in it,” she should be paid 
her portion. 


——— 


Esther’s nephew, Major Nathaniel 
Wheelwright of Boston, was sent twice 
to Canada concerning the exchange of 
prisoners. In 1754, he saw his aunt 
within the cloister, for the Bishop 
“Kindly granted the entrance to the 
convent to the said Monsieur Ouilleret 
hoping that it might result in his con- 
version.” Of this visit, he wrote in his 
journal: “I was very politely received 
and Genteely entertained with Variety 
of wines & sweetmeats, the next morn- 
ing they sent me a very Genteel desart. 
They are conveniently Lodged, each 
one hath her separate appartment, with 
a small bed, table, & one Chair.” 

Esther told him why she had been 
“detained in Canada,” although the 
Governor, who had received her as a gift 
from the Indians, promised her release. 
This contradicts the statement that M. 
de Vaudreuil spent fourteen hundred 
livres for her ransom and other expen- 
ses, for which he was reimbursed by 
the priest with money sent by “a Lady 
in France to make a nun,” but Esther 
may have forgotten or her nephew may 
have misunderstood the story. 

Major Wheelwright gave to the Com- 
munity some fine linen, a beautiful flag- 
on and a knife, fork and spoon of silver. 
To his aunt, he brought a miniature of 
her mother. Her vows making posses- 
sionimpossible, the portrait was changed 
into a Madonna by adding a veil and 
drapery; the relics of four saints were 
placed in the frame and it is reverently 
kept in the chapel. This was a device 
frequently followed. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
English supremacy in Canada (1760), 
Esther was made Superior; the first 
and last English Sister thus honored. 
It was a difficult time. One of the prob- 
lems was that of dress. She begged 
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PMliniature of Esther TAheelwright’s mother 
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changed into a fladonna by adding 
a veil and drapery 


their Mother Superior in Paris to send 
bombazine for veils for soon they would 
not be able to appear decently, having 
only rags to cover their heads, adding: 
“We cannot buy these things of the 
English. They do not yet know how to 
coifer the nuns.” 

To their Procurator, a Jesuit in Paris, 
she confided graver anxieties about their 
finances: “We are not lacking in debts,” 
she wrote, “and some pretty large ones. 
Nobody but myself knows about them 
and I am in no hurry to acquaint the 
Community ... for fear of distressing 


them.” They had only what they earned 
by their embroideries on birch bark 
which they sold “at a high price to the 
English gentlemen.” 

Another nephew, Joshua Moody, vis- 
ited her, and by his hand she sent gifts 
to her grand-niece and namesake, ask- 
ing that she be sent to the convent to 
be educated; but the Puritan parents 
did not accept the offer. By him, too, 
she sent her own portrait to her family. 
At her Golden Jubilee, in 1764, she re- 
newed her vows. During mass “many 
motets were sung,” after which the 
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nuns, each carrying a lighted taper, 
sang a Te Deum accompanied by a 
German flute and violin. 

Too constant use of her eyes caused 
trouble; when she could no longer em- 
broider, she mended the underclothing 
of the Community. She was Superior 
two successive terms—which is the 
limit — and was again reélected, when 
seventy-two years old, in 1769. On the 
28 October, 1780, “She died as she had 
lived in continual aspirations towards 
Heaven.”* 

For those captives who survived the 
journey to Canada any one of four fates 
was possible. The best to happen was 
to be bought by the French, for then 
exchange or release might follow. Ran- 
soms were constantly paid although it 
was against the policy of Massachu- 
setts to put a price upon the heads of 
her people. Some New Englanders took 
wives or husbands. Of these, a modern 
writer says they were “enchanted to re- 
main having had the precious advan- 
tage of allying themselves with our best 
families.” A few took the veil and oth- 
ers became Indians. If a captive were 
adopted into an Indian family, there 


* She is buried under the inner chapel, where 
Miss Baker and the writer had the privilege of 
standing. Our visit to the cloisters was made in 
company with Lady Stanley. The convent doors 
are opened only to members of the Roval Fam- 
ily of England and to an incoming Governor- 
General. We had greater privileges than her 
Ladyship because an American Sister delighted 
in our coming. She, Mére St. Croix, was of New 
Hampshire, her father being of the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes family. Cloistered over half a cen- 
tury, and for a long time Annalist of the Com- 
munity. she could give us many intimate details 
of the life of their beloved Mother Esther, but 
we had to wait for a photograph of the miniature 
until after they had received a photograph of the 
painting which Esther sent to her family. This, 
received with great rejoicing, was sent through 
the courtesy of the late Mr. Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright of Boston. 


ey 


was no hope for release, because he was 
then not a prisoner but one of the tribe: 
but not all the whites with the Indians 
were adopted. Sometimes the captive 
himself preferred the wild life. Chil- 
dren who grew up in it knew no other. 
It is far easier to Indianize than to 
civilize! 

It was one of these Indianized chil- 
dren who gave more trouble to the two 
Governments than any other; whose 
name is perhaps better known than any 
other. This was Eunice Williams of 
Deerfield. She was of the same age as 
Esther Wheelwright and a prisoner of 
the same war. How different were their 
fates! 

Deerfield was at the western extrem- 
ity of our frontier as Wells was at the 
eastern. Seven months after the eastern 
disaster the French and Indians, for 
this was a well-organized attack, sur- 
prised Deerfield. The people had been 
warned, but for some time there had 
been no alarm and on this night of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1703-4, the people and, alas! 
“the unfaithful watch” were sleeping. 
“Over the snow, drifted high against 
the palisade, not long before the break 
of day the enemy came in like a flood.” 
Quickly the horrid work was done. 
Seventeen of the forty-three houses 
were burned, fifty-four persons were 
killed and one hundred and eleven were 
huddled together in the meeting-house 
and in a dwelling near it, to be carried 
away the next morning. 

From The Redeemed Captive Re- 
turning to Zion, written by Eunice’s 
father, the Rev. John Williams, we 
learn about the attack and what fol- 
lowed, but unfortunately he was more 
interested in the spiritual than in the 
physical condition of his fellow-cap- 
tives. Of the attack he says: “They 
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came to my house at the beginning of 
the onset.” (His capture was one of 
their objects, he being chosen as an ex- 
change for a Frenchman held in Bos- 
ton.) Twenty of them “with painted 
faces and hidious acclamations” broke 
into his bedroom. Some of the family 
were killed and the rest were bound. 
He, his wife, five children and the ne- 
gro man were carried away. His wife, 
“lacking vigor to endure,” they killed on 
the second day of the journey. Eighteen 
of the unhappy people were thus mur- 


dered along the way, for “their manner . 


was, if any loitered, to kill them.” 

On the ninth day, at the junction of 
the White and Connecticut Rivers, they 
were separated into several parties, each 
to take a different route—for better 
hunting — and never again did they all 
come together. After seven weeks in the 
wilderness Mr. Williams reached Cham- 
bly, where the French were kind to 
him, and where one “lodged him on a 
good feather-bed,” but his master, an 
Abenaki of the St. Francis Mission, 
hurried him on to their village on St. 
Francis Lake. There he saw several 
poor children who had been taken from 
the eastward the summer before (when 
the Storer girls and Esther Wheel- 
wright had been captured). He said it 
was “a sight very affecting, they being 
in habit very much like Indians and in 
manners very much symbolizing with 
them.” 

The Puritan parson was a great trial 
to his savage Christian master. He did 
go to mass, but he would not kiss the 
crucifix. The Indian threatened to dash 
out his brains; the parson answered 
that he would choose death rather than 
sin against God! But a live captive was 
worth more to his Indian master than 
a dead parson, so the savage yielded 


— 


saying: “no good minister, no love God, 
as bad as the Devil.” Soon, by the 
charity of Governor de Vaudreuil, Mir. 
Williams and three of his children were 
redeemed and placed in French fami- 
lies in Montreal. Stephen and Eunice 
were left with the Indians. Of the little 
girl, her father wrote: “My youngest 
daughter, aged seven vears was carried 
all the journey and looked after with a 
great deal of tenderness.” She was tak- 
en to the Mission of Saint-Francois 
Xavier at St. Louis Rapids, not far 
from Montreal. 

Mr. Williams was not allowed to go 
to the Mission because the “Maquas 
would as soon part with their hearts as 
the child” —and this foretells her fate, 
but the Governor was angry and going 
with the father demanded that the child 
be brought. She repeated her Cate- 
chism and complained that the Indians 
“profaned God’s Sabbath,” that she 
was forced to say some prayers in Lat- 
in, but as she could not understand 
them, she hoped they did her no harm. 
The very many efforts for her release 
make too long a story. Her master re- 
fused “An hundred pieces of Eight,” a 
coin of varying value, and he also re- 
fused all offers of exchange, although 
he said he might take “a pritty Indian 
girl,” but he must first see her. Once he 
promised that he would take Eunice to 
Albany, but he failed. The Governor 
was powerless. Eunice was said to be 
unwilling and when at last, in 1713, she 
was married to a young Indian that 
part of her story was ended. 

Soon after she had married, John 
Schuyler of Albany, who had taken 
“indefatigable pains” for her redemp- 
tion, went to the Mission. The priest 
told him that he had been unwilling to 
marry them, but they protested that 
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with or without the service they would 
live together. She went with her hus- 
band to the priest’s house to see Mr. 
Schuyler, “She looking very poor in 
body, bashfull in the face, but proved 
harder than steel in her breast.” For 
nearly two hours they talked to her — 
Schuyler, the priest, and the “Indian 
Languester” using fair offers of going 
to Deerfield and returning, but only 
two words did she utter “Jaghte oghte” 
(Maybe not) which, says Schuyler, is a 
plain denial, and he, being very sorrow- 
ful, took her by the hand and left her. 

Eunice was then seventeen. We do 
not know how many of her Deerfield 
playmates were with her at Sault St. 
Louis, but five she certainly had and of 
these four married and became Indians. 
Once Eunice saw her father. It was a 
year after her marriage and after the 
Peace of Utrecht, when he was in Mon- 
treal to arrange for the return of pris- 
oners. Three months he waited and 
then she would not give him “one pleas- 
ant look.” To her, he was, of course, 
a stranger, probably an unpleasant 
stranger. It was not only with his child 
that he had difficulties. He complained 
that the English had become so natu- 
ralized to the customs of the French 
and Indians, that so many had married 
or gotten into nunneries that it would 
be easier to gain French and Indians to 
go to New England. 

In 1740, Eunice did go, but not to 
Deerfield. Her father was dead and a 
strange stepmother, with strange chil- 
dren, was in the old home. The friendly 
Schuylers had persuaded her to come 
to Albany; at the same time asking her 
brother, the Rev. Stephen Williams of 
Longmeadow, to meet her. He, and 
two other members of the family, with 
difficulty persuaded her and her hus- 


—— 


band to return with them to Long- 
meadow. A Deerfield man, who had 
been long a captive, came to interpret. 
Jonathan Edwards came down from 
Northampton, hoping perhaps to bring 
Eunice back to the fold, and many 
others came to gaze upon her, but she 
must have liked it, for she came the 
next summer and the next, bringing 
more of her family. Once, Stephen was 
concerned lest the children “take the 
infection of measles” and hurried them 
off to her sister Esther. She went also 
to Mansfield, in Connecticut, where her 
cousin Solomon preached such a ser- 
mon as might have made measles seem 
a slight infliction, had she been able to 
understand about “her miserable cap- 
tivity with a barbarous and heathenish 
people ... bred up in Popish supersti- 
tion, blindness and bigotry.” The Wil- 
liams zeal was greater than its courtesy. 
Twenty vears later she came again with 
others of her family and encamped in 
the orchard behind the Longmeadow 
parsonage. 

Eunice Williams’ baptismal name 
was Marguerite, that is what Schuyler 
called her. She had two Indian names, 
as often happened and still happens: 
Gaongote (“They took her and placed 
her as a member of their tribe’) and 
Gannenstenhawi (“She brings incorn’’). 
Her husband was Francois Xavier 
Arosen (the squirrel) and their three 
children were John, Catharine (flying 
leg), and Marie (new fish). Many half- 
breeds in Caughnawaga, the present 
site of the Mission, call themselves 
Williams, mostly without the right. The 
only descendant whose name is gen- 
erally known, is Eleazer, the fake dau- 
phin, whose only claim to royalty was 
his Bourbon nose, and of him Eunice 
would have been ashamed! 
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Caughnawaga, a Mission Village near Montreal 
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She lived long. The missionary-priest 
wrote in the Latin register: “1785 on 
the 26th of November, I buried Mar- 
cuerite, mother-in-law of Annasetegen. 
She was ninety-five years old.” But it 
was eighty-nine years before that her 
birth was recorded in Deerfield. Now, 
Eunice, the parson’s daughter, is known 
only as the mother-in-law of one of the 
chiefs of the village —he was Cathar- 
ine’s husband. 

As has been said, the Indians, who 
killed and carried away our people, were 
from the Missions. No one can doubt 
the devotion of the Mission priests. 
They instructed their Indians that the 
Puritans, as we were all called, wished 
to drive Catholicism from America, and 
that the French and Indian attacks 
were veritable crusades. They exhorted 
them to be as brave as St. Louis, but 





the Abbé, whom I quote, adds that to- 
day their cruelty does seem “somewhat 
revolting.” It all depends upon the 
point of view. To us of New England, 
the picture of these Christian Indians 
has always been “revolting.” To the 
Bishop of Quebec, Monseigneur de 


Saint-Vallier, the picture was different. 


He says that the Mission Indians of 
the Mountain and of Sault Saint-Louis, 
lived as in a cloister: “Almost always 
some one is praying in the chapel, and 
after they have spoken to Gad in prayer 
with a charming simplicity, they sing 
hymns of praise while at work and 
when together they talk about holy 
things.” To the zealous priest this is 
what they were. We do not recognize 
them. It all depends upon the point of 
view. 
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Y GREAT-grandfather, Ken- 

dall Nichols, came to Sharon 

in the late 1700’s. At that time 
Sharon was nothing short of a wilder- 
ness. My grandfather on my mother’s 
side, Leftenant Law, came on foot to 
this country from a town near Boston 
following a blazed trail. Later he re- 
turned to Sharon to settle, bringing 
with him his wife seated behind him on 
a pillion. On another occasion we hear 
of Leftenant Law coming again to 
Sharon on foot bringing with him, this 
time, a brass kettle on a hand sledge. 
This gentleman, so tradition says, had 
the misfortune to lose his queue, which 
unfortunately was shot off through 
“careless shooting” at the battle of 
Lexington. 

As time went on the settlement grew 
and among the early records of a town 
meeting certain sums were appropri- 
ated as follows: fifty dollars were set 
aside for general town expenses, forty 
dollars were allotted for schools and a 
sum of thirty dollars were set aside to 
provide for three church services, al- 
lowing ten dollars for each service. 
They appointed grandfather Nichols to 
hire the clergymen. Grandfather Nich- 
ols was one of Sharon’s leading citi- 
zens. He was the owner of a “thorough- 
brace” wagon. This wagon, as an inno- 
vation, was the talk of Sharon. 

I lived, as a boy, at Bagley Corner 
and used to spend a good deal of time 
visiting back and forth with our neigh- 
bors, Uncle Eli Upton and Aunt Luce. 
They were fond of children and I used 
to be over there a good deal. They were 
old people of about seventy-five or 
136 


eighty years old at that time. Aunt 
Luce was a woman of a good deal of 
refinement and she wanted you to feel 
that they were a little bit better than 
others. She was large and tall and was 
a little lame. Uncle Eli did much of the 
work for her about the house. 

The house where Uncle Eli lived was 
built for a hotel. The bar was in the liv- 
ing room as long as the house remained 
standing. This bar must have been built 
by an Englishman for when I went to 
London and had dinner at the old 
“Cheshire Cheese” tavern I thought to 
myself that that old bar of Uncle Eli’s, 
back in Sharon, was patterned almost 
identically like this one. 

Placed upright on shelves at the back 
of the bar were rows of pewter plates 
in which Aunt Luce took great pride. 
There was a whole dozen set as well as 
a large pewter platter, and on the bot- 
tom of each plate were the initials P. U. 
as they had formerly belonged to Aunt 
Polly Upton. These plates were an evi- 
dence of prosperity. It was unusual for 
a family to own pewter plates. When a 
friend came tosee Aunt Luce and didn’t 
remark about these pewter plates Aunt 
Luce would by some means be sure 
that they were seen before the friend 
went away. She would tell about Car- 
line Barnes who used to neighbor back 
and forth and who was coming to clean 
house but her sister Mary was away 
“nussing,” and Aunt Luce, glancing to- 
ward the wall where the pewter plates 
were kept, would remark, “The flies 
make such work.” 

Uncle Eli’s house set above the road 
on a knoll and was not quite near 
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enough the road for them to see who 
might be passing by. Uncle Eli had a 
little dog he called “Ashes.” Aunt Luce 
would explain, “Lion,.Lion is his name.” 
Lion chose for his bed a round wooden 
measure. He would lie in it curled up 
asleep but if Uncle Eli heard the dis- 
tant sound of wheels coming down the 
road he would call “Ashes,” and pick- 
ing him up by the tail and the nape of 
the neck would let him look out of the 
window. The dog wouldn’t move a mus- 
cle. Then Uncle Eli would turn around, 


let him down to the floor and shout, 
“Through the tunnel.” The tunnel was 
a round hole by the door through which 
the cat went in and out. Like a flash 
“Ashes” was in the road barking at the 
team with Uncle Eli at his heels. “Lick 
him, lick him,” he shouted, and picking 
up a stick or a stone which never hit 
him, would call out, “I’m going to have 
‘Continental’ kill that dog!” But by 
this time “Ashes” was serenely trotting 
back to the house, and Uncle Eli was 
enjoying a much anticipated conversa- 
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tion with his neighbor. In this way he 
would find out how much hay he had 
been cutting, what eggs cost, and would 
find out the news about the ladies of 
the family for Aunt Luce. 

Aunt Luce was very inquisitive. Well, 
there was John Taggart’s sisters, Mar- 
tha and Lucy. They were going out by 
one day and stopped in to see Aunt 
Luce. They had a tin pail with them 
with a cover on it. They agreed they 
wouldn’t tell Aunt Luce what was in 
that pail. They went in and said “How 


d’ye do,” and set the pail down on 


the floor between them. Aunt Luce 
wanted to know if they had stopped at 
Joe’s, and, “How were Joe’s folks?” 
and “Perhaps you're taking a setting 
of eggs down to Aunt Emma’s:” or 
“Are you taking balls of butter to 
Jim’s folks?” Finally she asked, “What 
did you say you had got in that pail?” 

One night in the winter time I was 
over at Uncle Eli’s and it had been 
snowing all day long. It was about eight 
o’clock in the evening and we were set- 
ting around the fire and “Ashes” lay 
curled up asleep in his wooden measure. 
Suddenly he woke up and growled. 
Uncle Eli got up and looked out the 
window and there trouble 
down the road. He called to me and 
said, “Get on your boots,” and so say- 
ing he lit the lantern. This was an old- 
fashioned lantern with a candle inside 
and the light came through perforated 
holes. Stepping out into the snow we 
picked our way through the drifts to 
the road. A man was down there with 
a team loaded with two barrels of soft 
soap (there were a lot of soap peddlers 
in those days) and one horse had got 
into the snow all over. The man’s wife 
was with him. She was a common-ap- 
pearing woman about thirty or thirty- 


saw Was 
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five years old. After we had shovelled 
for some time we succeeded in getting 
the horse out of the snow bank and 
then by degrees we got both horses 
back up to the barn where we put them 
up and gave them hay. We invited the 
man and his wife into the house and 
while Aunt Luce was setting the table, 
Uncle Eli had gone down cellar and 
had brought up a little Medford rum. 
He got a drink into the man and into 
the woman, and took a little himself, 
Aunt Luce stood by straightening the 
table cloth and made the remark that 
“We don’t have Medford rum, not 
every day, not every day.” Uncle Eli 
asked her if she would have some and 
she said, “Just a swallow, I’m so lame.” 

The visitors were telling how they 
came and what they passed along the 
wav. They got down across the town 
line bridge and said that there was a 
house on the right. Uncle Eli said, “Yes. 
old Shettlenose lives there.” He called 
him that because he had a very promi- 
nent nose. Aunt Luce looked at the wom- 
an and said, “His name is Mr. Whirling 
Gregg. Mr. Wirling Gregg lives there.” 
He was a large man and would weigh 
some two hundred pounds. 

When I was a little feller, \[r. Nich- 
ols continued, I used to go fishing in 
the meadow below his house. I was kind 
of afraid of old Shettlenose. The grass 
in the meadow was tall and I would 
sneak along keeping watch of the place 
and if I see him I’d dip down out of 
sight. Of course it was fine to be tram- 
pling down that good meadow grass! 

Old Shettlenose was quite wealthy 
for those days. When he sold the farm 
he had ten or twelve thousand dollars 
laid by. His daughter Myra Tarbell 1s 
still living. She kept house for her fa- 
ther. She was an awfully pretty wom- 
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an. She is about ninety years old now. 

About this time the soft soap peddler 
and his wife had finished supper and 
were thinking of going along. Uncle Eli 
said, “You’ve got to stay all night,” 
and they stayed. 

As I look back on those days I can 
see just how Uncle Eli and Aunt Luce 
looked and just how the place looked. 
All through my boyhood I used to go 
home with Uncle Eli before we lived at 
Bagley Corner. I used to sit down with 
him on the banking near the house and 
he would sit there with an ear of corn, 
and shelling it off, kernel by kernel, 
would call, “My pullet, my pullet.” 
Pretty soon “my pullet,” would come 
running around the corner of the house 
and perch on Uncle Eli’s arm and take 
corn from his hand. Along with her 


would come the rest of the flock until 
every hen on the farm had congregated 
around us. Then he would take me to 
the pig pen and show me the pigs. He 
remarked that if you cleaned the sticks 
all out and would go back there in a 
month, there would be another great 
pile of great stones and sticks of timber 
in the sty so that you would have to get 
stags to get them out. 

Uncle Eli had very decided political 
views. He called Peterborough “The 
Crow’s Nest.”” He was a Democrat and 
Peterborough was a Republican town. 
All the news they had they got from 
the neighbors or from the Peterborough 
Transcript. 1 don’t think Aunt Luce 
ever saw a train until one came to 
Peterborough and I don’t think she 
ever rode in one but once in her life. 
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In those days Sharon people lived 
largely off what their farms and their 
hands could produce. They raised sheep 
and wove their own cloth. I well re- 
member going to see the Greens, who 
bought the Wirling Gregg place by 
the town line brook, and seeing Mrs. 
Green bending over her loom weaving 
cloth to make into clothes for her four 
girls and five boys to wear. People only 
had one pair of boots a year, for the 
shoemaker made one visit in the fall to 
make the family footwear. He would 


board with the family until he had _ 


made shoes for each member of the 
household. Grandfather had great sides 
of leather that he had tanned, ready 
for this occasion. If any of them wore 
out their boots before the time for the 
annual visit of the shoemaker, they 
would have to go barefoot or stay in 
the house or else resort to the wearing 
of chips on the bottom of their old shoes. 

Twice a year, spring and fall, they 
would load up their wagons with the 
produce that had been raised on the 
farm and hitching up their yokes of 
oxen they would start on the long jour- 
ney over rovgh roads to the market at 
Boston. This trip would take about a 
week, three days going and three days 
to come back. Boston in those days was 
their only market. One trip would be 
taken in the fall of the year after we 
had butchered our beef and our hogs 
and the butter had been put into tubs. 
Flax was another commodity, and what- 
ever they had in the way of farm prod- 
ucts they would take along. Cheese was 
always salable, and in the spring the 
maple sugar would be one of the arti- 
cles they took with them. The road 
would be full of “pog teams” at the 
time of one of these trips, and several 
farmers would be likely to join forces. 


——< 


They didn’t have the roads we have to- 
day. The old turnpike was discontinued 
before my time, for it was not a finan- 
cial success. These roads were made 
before the towns were able to build 
good roads. As the towns became in 
better circumstances they built their 
own roads. But Peterborough travel all 
seemed to follow the turnpike. 

The Wilson Tavern, on the “Old 
Street Road,” was a stopping place for 
the market wagons or “pog teams” that 
were passing through from towns fur- 
ther north. They could get a drink of 
rum at the bar for two cents or if with 
sugar for three. Little was paid for a 
night’s lodging for the farmers only 
stayed inside if the weather was very 
cold, and their bed was commonly noth- 
ing short of a table or some spot on the 
floor. The bedrooms in this old tavern 
were only three in number, for this was 
more or less before the days of stage 
coach travel and the better roads, and 
these farmers who were on their way 
to market on that long trip could not 
afford to spend very much on a night’s 
lodging. The food they ate they took 
with them and also the food for their 
animals. ‘The bedrooms were few in 
number and the tavern was built to con- 
form with the demands of the people 
of that time. All town business was 
transacted and all important gather- 
ings were held there. In those days the 
town of Peterborough lay on the hill, 
the houses bordering along the “Old 
Street Road,” so the Wilson Tavern 
was more or less at “the centre.” “There 
was no hotel there as late as my time,” 
continued Mr. Nichols. “I was talking 
with Mrs. Wilson one day who used to 
be landlady of the Wilson Tavern and 
I asked her what it would have cost me 
to have stayed over night?” “Would 
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The Wilson Tavern, Peterborough, N. BH. 
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you mean to have had a bed?” she 
asked. ““Of course,” I said, “what else 
would they have had?” “Oh,” she con- 
tinued, “Some slept on the floor or on 
the tables, but if you had supper and a 
bed and breakfast, all that would have 
cost two shillings” (34 cents). 

Upstairs in the tavernis a fine old dance 
hall and after the parties were over they 
would transform the hall where they 
had had the party into two sleeping 
rooms by letting down a swinging par- 
tition and so accommodating the guests 
of the evening if any wanted to stay. 

The bar, below, was well patronized. 
There was an upper and a lower door 
opening into the bar and when a guest 
wanted to be served he stepped into 
the office and rapped on this door, and 
the landlady, entering the bar from the 
kitchen, would open the upper half and 
serve him a drink. As a general thing 


they drank old Medford rum, and occa- 
sionally those who could afford it par- 
took of a little brandy. The money 
drawer and the shelves where the bot- 
tles fitted in still remain to this day. 

In the winter time we used to have 
“kitchen junkets” which were held in 
the different neighbor’s kitchens. The 
farmers of the neighborhood would get 
together and dance in the kitchen and 
have an “all fired” good time. For re- 
freshments they would have cider, pop- 
corn and apples. They wouldn't get 
drunk because every farmer had cider 
just as much as he had potatoes. If you 
called to see a farmer and went into his 
house and he didn‘t offer you any cider, 
he wasn’t in it. 

Now Joe McCoy lived out on the 
“Old Street Road” and I had to pass 
by his house every time I went to 
school. It seems my father didn’t agree 
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with the schoolmaster up at the brick 
school at Sharon where I naturally would 
have gone, so he had me go to school 
down near Rob Bass’s where there used 
to be a schoolhouse. It soon came time 
for the “kitchen junket” to be held at 
Joe McCoy’s. Now he invited everyone 
to come to the party excepting me. Now 
Lucy Taggart heard of this and she 
said if she was me she’d go to the party 
just the same. Now Lucy Taggart was 
a darn pretty little girl and her cheeks 
were just as red as roses. I knew she was 


going to be there so I went to the party. 


— uninvited. Lucy said: “Joe McCoy 
didn’t know what belonged to good 
manners. He was nothing but an old 
hog anyway.” I never go by there to 
this day without thinking of it. I didn’t 
meet with a cordial welcome but he 
didn’t send me home. 

The last house before you come up 
the mountain was where Joel Brackett’s 
father lived. We were going to have a 
junket there one night. It had been 
snowing, and there were about six inch- 
es of snow on the ground. Just before it 
came time for the party to begin Mrs. 
3rackett invited Miss Taggart and my- 
self into one of the bedrooms to see a 
large pile of popcorn on the floor and 
to see if in our judgment there was 
aplenty. There was a pile spread out 
there on the floor a foot or two across 
and more’n a foot high. We thought 
there was aplenty! Pretty soon the 
dancing began and we were in for a 
real good time. I was dancing with 
Lucy and I said to her. “Now Lucy, I 
know just as well as anything that when 
it gets to be half past nine your father 
will come and tell you it’s time to go 
home and that you will go.” But she said 
she wouldn’t. Sure enough when the 
hands of the clock came around to halt- 
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past nine her father came up to us and 
said, “After this dance we will go home.” 
She said she wasn’t going to go home 
then and so they went off and left her. 
She was going to stay at her Aunt Es- 
ther’s that night. We danced until elev- 
en o clock and then I walked home with 
her through the snow, down that long 
hill and up again, until we reached 
Aunt Esther’s, way over the other side 
of Sharon. From there I went on back 
to Bagley Corner. It was about a five 
mile walk in all, but I thought it wasn’t 
nearly long enough. 

In those good old days you must 
understand that most everybody had 
their little bit of Medford rum. Grand- 
mother was a churchwoman and all her 
children had to go to church. When the 
minister called and grandmother had 
no rum in the house, she would motion 
to father, give him a jug and have him 
step over to the neighbors to borrow 
rum to set on the table for the minister. 
Joe Barnes and his bachelor brother 
and maiden sisters were our nearest 
neighbors and thev always had plenty 
of rum. 

The first temperance laws prohibited 
the sale of distilled liquors but permit- 
ted the sale of fermented liquors. When 
I was a boy Joe Barnes was an old man 
of seventy-eight. He was a very slow 
talking man. He had very decided po- 
litical views. He thought it was an out- 
rage and an infringement on a citizen’s 
rights to prevent a man from having 
rum. Whenever Joe Barnes came to 
town he would go to the tavern and get 
his drink. The tavern was where For- 
ester’s Hall is now. They hadn’t been 
to town if they hadn’t had a drink of 
Medford rum. It wasn’t any time be- 
fore they arrested Holmes for violating 
the liquor law. They called into court a 
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number of witnesses, Joe Barnes of 
Sharon, being one of them. They tried 
several until they came along to Joe 
Barnes. The judge said, “What is your 
name:” “Joseph Barnes, Sir.” “Where 
do you livef” “In Sharon, Sir.” “Mr. 
Barnes, did you ever drink anything at 
Mr. Holmes’ tavern!” “Quite frequent- 
ly, Sir, quite frequently.” “What did 
you drink?” “It might have been rum, 
it might have been whiskey, or it might 
have been cider, I ain’t positive. I don’t 
charge my mind with such small mat- 
ters.” : 

When I was going to school, said Mr. 
Nichols, Joe would want to know how 
many boys I could throw, or how far 
I could jump—he didn’t ask much 
about school. He thought it was all 
right to be able to read and write, but 
the smart fellow was the one who could 
jump or pitch hay —that had been his 
life. He told me that when he was a 
young fellow, he could throw any man 
in Sharon. There wasn’t much doing 
around Sharon, so he decided to go 
down to Concord, Massachusetts, on a 
chopping job. There were twenty or 
twenty-five choppers, altogether, and 
he could throw any one of them. They 
told him there was a storekeeper down 
there who could throw him. He went up 
the next Saturday night and was intro- 
duced to the storekeeper. Then they 
waited until all the customers got out 
of the store. The storekeeper was in 
his shirt sleeves. Joe, who hadn't taken 
off his great coat, took hold and landed 
the storekeeper on his back. He got up 
and wanted to try it again; they did and 
he put him on his back a second time. He 
got up and claimed he slipped and want- 
ed to try it once more. He laid him on 
his back a third time. The storekeeper 
got up and looked him over and said, 


—— 


“Have you got any more such fellows as 
you in New Hampshire?” He said, 
“Why yes, I am the ‘titman’ (a weak- 
ling or runt) of New Hampshire, but I 
must be the bully of Massachusetts,” 

When I was a youngster, old Aunt 
Esther Taggart lived up on the moun- 
tain. In the winter the road wasn’t 
broken out and the only way she had 
of getting out was by snowshoes. She 
would come to Peterborough and stay 
with some one overnight, and get some- 
one to take her back next day. When I 
was a boy I had the smallpox. I wasn’t 
very welcome anywhere; but she and 
the boy had had it. I stayed there with 
them for two weeks. While I was there, 
between the dog, Aunt Esther, the boy 
and I, we got nineteen woodchucks, 
When we got a young woodchuck that 
the dog hadn’t torn up too much, we 
would dress it and Aunt Esther would 
cook it. It was as good as any chicken. 

I was away from Peterborough for a 
period of twenty years. I was in Clare- 
mont. When I came back Aunt Esther 
was dead and Charles was dead. The 
fences were down and the sheep ran 
through the house. I went out on the 
old door-stone and that was all right. 
Ezra Smith was administrator of the 
estate and I bought the door-stone. | 
hired two men and two pairs of horses 
and moved it up to Peterborough. Now, 
when Aunt Esther’s father built that 
house he went up on the mountain and 
found that slab. The edges of the stone 
were all rough. When I built my house, 
I put it at the side door. They wanted 
to straighten up the edges but I would- 
n't let them. That door-stone means 4 
lot to me. It brings back many mem- 
ories of Sharon. Now mostly what re- 
mains today are cellar holes but those 
cellar holes can tell many a story. 
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NOW IN THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 








Notes and Gleanings 


HROUGH one of our members, Miss 

Laura C. Hills, we have heard of 
an interesting letter written by Mr. Basil 
de Selincourt to the London Times. 
This gentleman is the husband of the 
American novelist, Anne Douglass 
Sedgewick, and the occasion of his let- 
ter was the defense of American vil- 
lages against a somewhat sweeping con- 
demnation by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. 
The letter has already appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript and the ed- 
itor gives his consent to its reappear- 
ance here. In the course of the letter 
Mr. de Selincourt wrote as follows: 

“In patriotic enthusiasm for the 
beauty of our English villages, 
Mr. Chesterton made a sweeping 
statement a little while ago about 
the ugliness of their American 
equivalents. His speech has had 
wide publicity in America, where 
he has lately been lecturing, and 
since it was delivered before an 
important society —the Society for 
the Preservation of Rural England 
— Americans have had the right 
to suppose that his words were 
weighed. 

“Of course, there is nothing like 
an English village outside Eng- 
land; but there is nothing like a 
New England village outside New 
England. I shall never forget the 
impression I had on first entering 
one of these villages — its name es- 
capes me, for there are hundreds 
of its kind. Cool white houses of 
spacious, welcoming design stood, 
unfenced, in a continuous lawn on 
either side of a wide avenue of 
overarching trees, with other trees 
around and behind them. It was 
not like a wood, for there was too 
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much light and air, and it was not 
like a cathedral, for there was no 
roof but the sky. But it was the 
noblest accommodation of man’s 
life and nature’s that I have yet 
encountered. And it was not mould- 
ering; it was not ‘preserved’; it 
was alive.” 
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4 ‘HE famous “Bow Bells” that gave | 
the message, “turn again,” to Dick 


Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London, have been silent for the past 
five years because the vibrations from 
their ringing endangered the stonework 
of the steeple. The “death-watch beetle” 
has also damaged the ancient oak tim- 
bers and dry rot is taking its toll. A 


survey of the structure has been made | 
by experts and repairs have been under- | 
taken to remove immediate danger but | 


the total cost of repairs, estimated at 
£15,000, is far beyond the means of the 
parish. The church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, was built after the great fire, 
by Christopher Wren, and was conm- 
pleted in 1680. The steeple is one of the 
most famous in London. An appeal for 
contributions has been sent out and it 
is hoped that Americans who admire 
the work of Wren and recall the music 
of “Bow Bells,” may send their ev 
dences of good will to Alderman Sir 
Louis Newton, Bt., The Vestry Roon, 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, London, 


E.C.2. 


ESIDENTs of Truro have formed the 
Truro Neighborhood Association, 
“to develop and foster civic pride, cher- 
ish its historical traditions, protect its 
natural beauties and codperate with the 
selectmen in the safety and improve- 
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ment of the township.” Dr. Frederic A. 
Washburn has been elected president. 

An anonymous donation of $500 was 
announced at the first meeting, and the 
chairman of the planting committee, 
Mrs. Arthur Musgrave of Cambridge, 
made public a gift of trees by Charles 
5. Owen of Centerville, for beautifying 
the site of the two Truro schoolhouses, 
both conspicuous and barren spots on 


| the State highway. 





A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to report on ways and means 
for preserving and restoring the delapi- 
dated, but still stately South Truro 
Church, which stands on the highest 
ground in the town, where the Cape is 
hardly three miles wide from sea to 
bay. Its weatherbeaten belfry is a day- 
light beacon for mariners in every di- 
rection, and painters love to depict this 
edifice on its wide reaches of rolling 
downs, otherwise almost devoid of 
houses or trees. 


oo exists in England an organi- 
zation formed in 1927 from repre- 
sentatives of local and national bodies 
and known as “The Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England.” Here 
are some of the national societies which 
comprise it: 

Royal Institute of British Architects 

Town Planning Institute 

County Councils Association 

National Federations of Women’s 

Institutes 

National Trust 

Royal Automobile Club 

Automobile Association 

Urban District Councils Association 

Central Landowner’s Association 


Scapa Society (directed against un- 

sightly advertisements ) 

Commons and Footpaths Preserva- 

tion Society 

Surveyor’s Institution 

Society for Protection of Ancient 

Buildings 

Royal Society of Arts 

Architecture Club 

Land Agents Society 

Ancient Monuments Society 

Institute of Builders 

Cyclists Touring Club 
In addition there are many affiliated 
bodies such as ““The Design and Indus- 
tries Association,” and purely local or- 
ganizations like ““The Hampden Club” 
formed to preserve rural Buckingham- 
shire. 

This federation of bodies, having a 
common interest, has become a power 
to be reckoned with and is exercising a 
great influence in questions effecting 
the preservation of rural England. It is 
now opposing the “grid system” by 
which England is becoming electrified 
at the expense of the beauty of the 
countryside, rows of unsightly poles 
carrying high-tension wires being car- 
ried in a bee-line in all directions. A 
Bill before Parliament aims to prevent 
the dismantling of old houses for trans- 
shipment abroad. New motoring roads 
have been built to avoid narrow thor- 
oughfares in picturesque villages and 
all the new main highways are being 
constructed with ample sidewalks and 
with trees planted on each side, an ex- 
cellent example to follow in America 
where a small detour would be of un- 
told advantage to the small town and 
to the motoring public, as well. Pre- 
serve the village by all means. 











Che Aims of 
Che Society for the reservation of 
mew England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for fu- 
ture generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the antiquities connected with its people. 


It owns and maintains twenty-two houses built between 1648 and 1809 
and located in various parts of New England; the “Quincy Memorial,” 


Litchfield, Conn.; and the reversion of a house built in 1720. 


It maintains a Historical Museum and Library at its Headquarters in the 
Harrison Gray Otis House (built 1795), 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 


Its endowment funds and real estate represent investments of $508,777.30. 


It publishes Otp-Time New EnGctanp, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Sub- 
scription to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 


Membership: Life ($60); active ($6); associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 


Checks should be made payable to Henry W. Monrtacue, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


Tue SociETy FOR THE PRESERVATION OF New ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


A Corporation Duty INcoRPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AnD LocaTep 1n Boston, 1n Sarin CoMMONWEALTH, 





Nore — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 











